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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 



CATALOG SECTION 



FIRST SESSION 

The first session of the Catalog Section 
was held Wednesday morning, May 27, 
Mr. Martel in the chair. 

The chairman opened the meeting by 
outlining the plan of the program, -which 
was to consist of brief descriptions of the 
catalog systems of a number of the not- 
able department and institutional li- 
braries of Washington, with special ref- 
erence to the use of printed cards, their 
adaptation for large and small libraries, 
special catalogs, etc. 

He then presented the speakers in turn, 
each of whom briefly presented the sub- 
ject from the point of view of his or her 
own library. In many cases this made 
necessary outlining the history of the li- 
brary and the institution to which it be- 
longed, in order to make clear its system 
of cataloging. 

The first library treated was that of 
the Army War College. Mr. M. BARTOW 
MERCER, librarian, said in part: 

ARMY WAR COLLEGE 

The library of the Army War College 
was started in 1903. From the beginning 
the aim and purpose has been to make it 
a complete military reference library, and 
the material has been selected with this 
object in view. The growth was quite 
gradual up to June, 1908, when the con- 
solidation of the Military Information and 
War College divisions of the General Staff 
"brought to us over 10,000 volumes at one 
time. Just within the past month our 
library has suddenly had added to it about 
100,000 volumes, when the War Depart- 
ment library, established about 1793, while 
the seat of government was still in Phila- 
delphia, was moved to our building. As our 
present shelf room is crowded the work 
of consolidation cannot really be at- 
tempted until the second and third tiers 
of stacks are installed; when this is com- 
pleted, which will probably be by August 



15 next, we will have approximately 
15,000 feet of shelf space in the 104 stacks, 
and after eliminating the duplicates, we 
will then have considerably over 100,000 
volumes— undoubtedly the largest military 
library in this country. 

The library is primarily for the use of 
the officers of the War College division 
and the student officers taking the course; 
but the various bureaus of the War De- 
partment also use it quite extensively, and 
books are frequently loaned to other de- 
partments of the government in Wash- 
ington. 

System of Cataloging — The basis for 
the system of cataloging in the War Col- 
lege library is the Library of Congress 
classification. Most of these classifica- 
tion schemes have been followed liter- 
ally, but with some we have found con- 
siderable amplification necessary. Most 
of our books on American history and 
travel were cataloged under the 1901 
edition of the EF scheme, modified in 
some respects by us. We had several 
thousand books of the Civil War period 
classified under the modified 1901 scheme 
and have to abide by it for the present; 
for example, we do not use 457 for Lin- 
coln biography, although we would like 
to, for the reason that we had already 
classified Lincoln biography with that of 
all the other luminaries of the Civil War 
period, whether military or otherwise. 
Nor do we use 471-481, special cam- 
paigns and battles, as we had already 
cataloged such a large number of books 
under the 1901 scheme, using 481 and an 
alphabetical designation of battles, in- 
stead of the present Library of Congress 
scheme, which provides for a chronologi- 
cal arrangement, with decimals for the 
different battles. The latter method is 
the more logical in some respects, but 
our scheme permits easy location of a 
book on the shelf, as you simply look for 
E481 and then the first letter of the name 
of the battle to locate books on that con- 
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flict, whereas, under their scheme, you 
must know the date of the battle or their 
respective decimals, and that is a little 
harder than remembering the alphabet. 
For a library just adopting it the present 
EP scheme is admirably adapted for its 
purposes and no one could find any fault 
with it whatever. 

The U scheme. Prior to 1910 the Li- 
brary of Congress had no published U 
scheme. They had prepared a typewrit- 
ten one which was based on a classifica- 
tion gotten up in 1903 by the Military 
Information division, Adjutant-General's 
office, a subdivision of the War Depart- 
ment, which was merged with the Army 
War College in 1908. This was the barest 
outline, however, of the scheme that was 
really needed in classifying a technical 
military library, which the Military Infor- 
mation division did not have at that time. 
This served, however, as a basis for the 
1910 edition of the Library of Congress 
U scheme, but it was stated in the preface 
of- that edition that when books of this 
class were recataloged the schedule would 
necessarily be subject to some revision 
and alteration. We have found it neces- 
sary to make many changes in it, as it 
was so lacking in detail under certain 
subjects that it was frequently impossible 
to tell whether a book should go in one 
place or another. 

We found it necessary to make several 
changes under TJ400, military education, 
in order to arrive at some logical grading 
of the schools, which was considered de- 
sirable, and to provide a place for several 
schools connected with the service that 
had not been considered. 

Under UA they have the militia of the 
individual states divided by arm of serv- 
ice: infantry, cavalry and artillery; while 
under UD, infantry, they also have 
a special number, 430-5, for militia, re- 
serves and volunteers, but do not have a 
similar special number for cavalry nor 
artillery. Therefore, under UA42, gen- 
eral works, we keep books on all arms 
of the entire militia of the United States; 
under UA50, general works, and follow- 



ing numbers, we keep state militia of all 
arms; while separate arms for each state 
are kept under UA53-56. Thus, if we have 
a work on the infantry of the entire mili- 
tia of the United States we put it under 
UD, infantry, and not under the state 
and then the arm of service. Likewise 
with cavalry and artillery, for which we 
had to add special numbers. 

Under UB several minor changes were 
made to keep well defined just where spe- 
cial works should go; for example, under 
UB320-5 we included also what the 
scheme provided under 340-350, so as to 
get together all official works regulating 
recruiting in all its phases, including con- 
scription, and all laws relating to the 
liability of service, while UB350 is used 
only for the theoretical works on the 
various systems of recruiting. 

Under UC, maintenance and transpor- 
tation, 260-5 provided for supplies and 
stores, with no subdivision for depots and 
their management, for the procurement 
of supplies and stores, for supply in the 
field, etc. Many domestic and foreign 
books are written dealing only with the 
minutest details of this important ques- 
tion of supply of an army, and a separate 
classification had to be provided for each. 
We also have works on the history of the 
supply of stores in different wars, and a 
special number had to be provided for 
this; likewise, their transportation clas- 
sification was not sufficient, considerable 
further subdivision being found neces- 
sary. 

Under UD, infantry, 390-5, rifles, car- 
bines and muskets, their subdivision is 
by the make of the gun. We found it 
more desirable to have this divided by 
country, so as to have together, for in- 
stance, all the books on German rifles. 
We still make an additional card under 
the name of the gun, so as to have a file 
of cards dealing with all the makes. 

Under UD, infantry, there was no sub- 
division for training, on which many books 
are written; likewise for cavalry and ar- 
tillery. We provided special numbers for 
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all of these, to supplement U390, army 
training. 

With TJF, artillery, we found it neces- 
sary to make most extensive changes, 
particularly with respect to ordnance and 
ordnance material. The general classifi- 
cation artillery was not sufficiently subdi- 
vided to provide for all the different 
works on the great variety of guns and 
ordnance material of this and other coun- 
tries; for instance, they have coast and 
siege artillery. The British call that gar- 
rison artillery and subdivide it into sea- 
coast and siege artillery. The Swiss call 
siege artillery position artillery, and then 
there are works on fortress artillery, for 
which there was no provision at all. 

Carding — To render our material more 
accessible we have found it best to multi- 
ply our subject entries beyond what 
would ordinarily be considered necessary, 
and also to devise different schemes of 
grouping; for instance, it Is more desir- 
able with us to have all the budgets to- 
gether, instead of under their respective 
countries; and instead of having infantry 
a subdivision under the United States and 
other armies, we find it better to have a 
general subject entry infantry, subdivided 
by armies or countries. It is the same way 
with infantry training — everything avail- 
able on that subject being in one place, 
subdivided by countries, instead of being 
distributed under countries, subheading 
Army, further subdivided Infantry, etc. 

We attempt a careful analytical card- 
ing of the military works received in the 
library, otherwise much valuable infor- 
mation would not be readily available. 
The established subject entries, even with 
our amplification, are not sufficient to 
lead one to all the information given in 
the works cataloged, and this analytical 
carding makes much of it accessible. 

At the present time the library receives 
98 domestic and 107 foreign periodicals, 
most of them being strictly of a military 
character; these frequently carry articles 
written by the leaders in military science 
today, and careful perusal and analytical 
carding of this class of information is a 
part of the work of the library. 



Miss JULIA L. V. M'CORD, librarian 
of the Geological Survey library, was the 
next speaker, who said in part: 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY LIBRARY 

The classification used in the library is 
a decimal scheme adapted to this partic- 
ular library, and yet capable of indefinite 
extension as regards several of the 
classes such as natural history, etc., which 
are included only incidentally in the scope 
of the Survey library.' 

The particular subject, geology, is of 
course greatly elaborated. Although much 
thought has been given to the classifica- 
tion scheme, it is not faultless by any 
means. Its inadequacies are somewhat 
offset, however, by the subject catalog, 
which is maintained as an adjunct to the 
author catalog. 

In the catalogs the Library of Congress 
printed cards are used of course, being 
supplemented by typewritten cards for 
books not yet cataloged by the Library of 
Congress. Temporary typewritten cards 
are inserted in the catalog immediately 
upon the receipt of a new book. 

As it has not been found practicable to 
insert in the catalog analytics for all geo- 
logical serials, the needs of users of the 
library are quite well met by keeping con- 
veniently near the catalog a collection of 
geological bibliographies. If the title 
called for is not found in the catalog, ref- 
erence to bibliographic aids will guide one 
to the work, if included in a serial. 

The third speaker, Miss EMMA BEA- 
TRICE HAWKS, assistant librarian of the 
library of the Department of Agriculture, 
described their catalog: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
LIBRARY 

The present catalog of the library of 
the Department of Agriculture was begun 
about 1893, superseding an older card 
catalog. At this time the library con- 
sisted of perhaps 40,000 volumes, which 
it was obviously impossible to recatalog 
at once, and for a number of years the 



1 It may not be noted that this classi- 
fication is a modified form of Library of 
Congress class QB. 
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main dependence of the library for in- 
formation in regard to its older books 
was the shelf list which had been made 
on cards some time before. Everything 
added since 1893 has been cataloged as 
received, and we believe that practically 
all our older books are now represented 
by cards in the catalog. 

Our catalog is arranged on the diction- 
ary plan, and its traditions all favor a 
strict alphabetical arrangement. All the 
cards for an author's works are arranged 
under his name alphabetically by title, 
whether he was editor, author, Joint 
author, translator, or what not, works 
about him being placed last. Under 
states, countries, etc., we have, until re- 
cently, had only one arrangement — the 
body as subject and as author both being 
in the same alphabet — and subjects have 
been placed in strictly alphabetical order. 
We do now, however, arrange in a sepa- 
rate alphabet the phrases beginning with 
the name of the state, country or subject. 

In 1902 the Library of Congress was 
well started on the printing of its own 
cards for sale to other libraries, and was 
looking for more fields of usefulness. It 
asked our library, as well as others in 
the District, to cooperate with it by fur- 
nishing copy for cards for such of our 
accessions as were not in the Library of 
Congress. Ours was the first library, we 
believe, to promise to do this, and we 
consented with much trepidation when 
we found that it involved our adoption 
of the cataloging rules of the Library of 
Congress, not at that time published. Our 
own rules for cataloging had been quite 
simple. After the adoption of the L. C. 
rules, however, for the printed cards, we 
decided to use them for all our future 
cataloging. We do not print cards for 
some of our less important accessions, 
but it would hardly be feasible to initiate 
catalogers into two sets of rules at once. 

When we began furnishing the copy for 
our own cards, we decided to get copies 
of the L. C. cards for such books as were 
of interest in connection with the work 
of the department whether in our own 



library or not, and to file them in our 
catalog Just as we do our own cards, after 
stamping "Lib. Cong." or the name of 
whatever library owns the book in place 
of our own call number. We find this 
exceedingly useful, as the Library of Con- 
gress and other District libraries are so 
generous in the matter of loans that the 
books are easily available for department 
use. If we acquire the books later we 
have only to substitute our call number 
for the name of the other library. 

To go back a little in point of time: in 
1899 before the Library of Congress cards 
were printed for distribution to other li- 
braries, the Department of Agriculture li- 
brary began the printing of cards for de- 
partment publications. Mr. Cutter says 
in his report: "This I believe to be the 
first attempt to furnish to the outside 
world a complete printed card catalog of 
the publications of any institution." These 
cards were intended primarily for the 
use of the agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, and were for the most 
part distributed free of charge. In 1906 
the Library of Congress offered to print 
and distribute these cards for us, an offer 
which we were glad to accept, as our 
facilities for handling the stock were very 
inadequate. After some years the cards 
which had been printed by us, were re- 
vised and the Library of Congress re- 
printed them, so that they now have the 
entire set available. 

In 1904 we undertook the analyzing of 
three sets of foreign agricultural periodi- 
cals, to which a fourth set has been added. 
The cards for these are printed and distrib- 
uted by the Library of Congress. The ar- 
ticles Indexed are, of course, on rather 
minute subjects, and in assigning sub- 
ject headings, variations were again made 
from those in our own catalog — also from 
those used for department publications, 
the cards for which were at that time still 
being printed separately under our own 
supervision. 

It will thus be seen that we are using 
three different sets of subject headings on 
our printed cards. We hope that this does 
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not cause much inconvenience to users and 
think that it probably does not, for we 
doubt if any of them attempt systematic- 
ally to follow our headings, unless in the 
case of the cards of department publica- 
tions. We have thought that the main use 
of the subject headings would be to indi- 
cate the character of the publication, and 
that libraries would, in any case, translate 
them into their own form. Mr. Hastings, 
of the Card Section, is now, as you doubt- 
less know, making an effort to show on 
the printed cards just which of the head- 
ings are sanctioned by the Library of Con- 
gress, for the benefit of those libraries 
which adopt its scheme. 

In former years we cataloged fully any 
material that we thought worthy to be kept 
at all, including, of course, pamphlets. We 
still catalog a great many pamphlets, 
such literature being often quite as val- 
uable to us as books, but we have found 
it impossible and in many ways undesir- 
able to catalog fully all the material that 
we nevertheless hesitate to throw away. 
For some of this, therefore, we are making 
simply author cards, and are keeping them 
in a separate classified collection. 

We do not usually print cards for serial 
publications, as we find the "handmade 
ones'* easier to make changes on. Each 
number of annual reports and other se- 
rials infrequently published is entered on 
the main catalog card, but in most cases 
the subject card is not kept up to date, be- 
ing stamped "For later numbers see main 
card." 

The catalog, as described, is that of the 
main library. Nearly all the bureau li- 
braries have catalogs of their own which 
would be well worth description, if there 
were time for it. They usually duplicate 
to some extent the material in the main 
library catalog, as all books purchased, and 
with few exceptions all publications re- 
ceived by the bureaus as gifts, are repre- 
sented in the main catalog. 

The office of the botanist, however, of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry has com- 
piled a very complete and careful union 
catalog of the botanical and horticultural 



literature in all the libraries of the Dis- 
trict, with notes of the resources of libra- 
ries elsewhere in so far as they happen 
to be known, and cards for desiderata. 

The next speaker was Mrs. EDITH F. 
SPOFFORD, librarian of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

BUREAU OF MINES 

The Bureau of Mines was created by an 
Act of Congress which became effective 
July 1, 1910. The general aim and pur- 
pose of the investigations made by the 
Bureau are to increase health, safety, 
economy and efficiency in the mining, 
quarrying, metallurgical, and miscellane- 
ous mineral industries of the country. 

The library of the Bureau was organized 
early in 1911, with about 700 publications, 
including a selection of technical periodi- 
cals, and was designed to meet the re- 
quirements of a main library in Wash- 
ington, and branch libraries under the su- 
pervision of the main library, located in 
the technical offices of the Bureau at 
Pittsburgh, Denver, and San Francisco. V 
is scientific and technical in character and 
includes United States and foreign official 
mining statistics and publications impor- 
tant in the Bureau's work. 

The Library of Congress card catalog 
system was adopted. Two depository sets 
of printed cards covering subjects bear 
ing on the work of the Bureau were pur- 
chased and arranged in the form of dic- 
tionary catalogs. These sets are main- 
tained in the libraries at Washington and 
Pittsburgh, primarily for the use of the 
investigators of the Bureau. The L. C. 
proof sheets are checked systematically as 
a means of ordering cards by number and 
selecting books in the special classes. 

For convenience of administration, a cat- 
alog of all publications belonging to the 
Bureau is made and kept in dictionary 
form at the main library in Washington, 
using the L. C. cards whenever they are 
available. Printed catalog cards for the 
publications issued by the Bureau of 
Mines are supplied as a rule on order 
without delay, and are ready for filing 
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with the arrival of the bound volume for 
the shelf. 

She was followed by Miss HELEN C. 
SILLIMAN, cataloger in charge of the 
Superintendent of Documents' Office, who 
described their catalog: 

OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
DOCUMENTS 

In connection with the cataloging work 
in the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents the compilation of two publi- 
cations must be considered: the "Monthly 
catalogue" and the "Document catalogue," 
both of which are printed at regular inter- 
vals. 

The "Monthly catalogue" is a list of all 
United States government publications 
issued for the month previous arranged 
alphabetically, first by Congress, the 
Executive Departments, and independ- 
ent government establishments, and then 
by committees, bureaus, and divisions un- 
der each main heading. An index at the 
end of the fiscal year completes the volume 
for that year. 

This plan was adopted for the first num- 
ber of the "Monthly catalogue" issued for 
January, 1895, and, with but few changes, 
has been followed ever since. 

Anticipating criticism, Mr. F. A. Cran- 
dall, who was the first Superintendent of 
Documents, wrote as follows in the pref- 
ace to this January catalog: "Criticism, and 
even censure, of the arrangement of the 
'Monthly catalogue' is expected. It is prob- 
able that most librarians will say it should 
have followed the lines of a strictly sci- 
entific 'dictionary catalogue.' The depart- 
ure from those lines has been deliber- 
ately and purposely made. It is considered 
that the 'Monthly catalogue' is an ephem- 
eral publication, not intended primarily for 
the use of librarians. The arrangement 
adopted for the catalogue is that which 
it was thought will be most intelligible 
and convenient to the manufacturer, stat- 
istician, farmer, attorney, legislator, and 
business man. ... It has been assumed 
that in a majority of cases the searcher 
for information in the 'Monthly catalogue' 



will have an idea as to which bureau, or 
at least which department, has in charge 
the particular class of information for 
which he is seeking, and that an arrange- 
ment by departments and bureaus will 
therefore serve the convenience of the 
greatest number." 

While there has been some criticism of 
this classed arrangement, it still seems 
to be the best method, all things being con- 
sidered. 

The "Document catalogue," which is a re- 
arrangement of the entries appearing in 
the "Monthly catalogue," lists all of the 
United States government publications is- 
sued during a period covering two fiscal 
years and always includes a Congress. 
This catalog is a dictionary catalog ar- 
ranged alphabetically by government au- 
thors, personal authors, subjects, and ti- 
tles, when necessary; each entry is 
made complete in itself. With the en- 
tries for the congressional documents the 
number of the document, the session to 
which it belongs, and the volume of the 
"Reserve" in which it is bound are given 
so that all questions may be answered 
in that one entry. Very full analytical 
work is also done for all publications ex- 
cept reprints and congressional documents 
which are compilations, for the most part, 
of reports and documents of previous Con- 
gresses. 

This plan which was formulated by Miss 
Edith E. Clarke, who was in charge of the 
cataloging work at that time, has since 
been followed with only such changes as 
have become necessary on account of the 
increasing output of the United States 
government offices. 

We also use the Inverted short form of 
government author entry, alphabeting by 
the significant word, as being best suited 
to meet the demands of the public. Ref- 
erences, of course, are made from other 
forms of the heading to the one used. 
Thus we use "Education Bureau" rather 
than "Education, Bureau of" or "Bureau 
of Education." 

For subject headings we use the A. L. 
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A. List supplemented by the L. C. Sub- 
ject Headings. 

We do not issue printed cards; we ap- 
pend the L. C. card numbers, however, to 
those entries in the "Monthly catalogue" 
for which the Library of Congress issues 
printed cards. An ideal arrangement, and 
one which has been contemplated, is to 
print cards and send them with the de- 
pository shipments, or soon thereafter; 
but with the present very small catalog- 
ing force in the office such a plan can 
not now be even considered. 

Following Miss Silliman's paper, discus- 
sion was started by Mr. Martel, who spoke 
of the checklist classification for docu- 
ments. Miss Hartwell stated that the li- 
brary received many inquires concerning 
the use of the checklist classification,, 
and that her advice was for a library 
to determine first of all whether it was 
going to keep its documents together or 
not; if it kept them together she ad- 
vised the use of the checklist classifica- 
tion, except for duplicates which should 
go in the regular classification. 

Miss McCord stated that in the Geo- 
logical Survey library, she treated geo- 
logical works as regular books, but works 
on other subjects, she classified by the 
checklist. Mr. Nichols, of the same li- 
brary, said that the treatment had to be, 
in each case, according to the needs of 
the individual library. He also spoke of 
the classification system used in the Geo- 
logical Survey library as a special one, 
better adapted to the needs of the li- 
brary than a general one, as for exam- 
ple the Dewey system, the symbols of 
which would be cumbersome. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE LIBRARY 

Miss EMILY A. SPILMAN, cataloger of 
the library of the Department of Justice, 
was the next speaker. She said the li- 
brary contained about 45,000 volumes, had 
practically complete sets of American, 
British and British Colonial reports and 
statutes and a strong collection of law 
treatises. A law library chiefly consists 
of statutes, reports, digests, legal trea- 



tises and legal periodicals. The experi- 
enced practitioner seldom has recourse 
to the catalog for aid in the use of stat- 
utes and reports, but he naturally gravi- 
tates to the catalog for information con- 
tained in the treatises. 

The latest and most complete catalog 
was published in 1904. It is an author 
catalog with subject index. There was 
no attempt to make a card catalog until 
1910. It only covers legal reference books, 
textbooks, leading and select cases, and 
trials. The best labor-saving device for 
catalogers of which I know, is the Li- 
brary of Congress. As the first step in 
our card catalog we checked up our books 
with the L. C. cards — we had a depository 
set of cards for law books — and ordered 
cards for every book we possibly could. 

We subordinate uniformity of subject 
entry, and, in order to save the time of the 
professional men who use the library, joy- 
fully break any rule laid down for the 
guidance of catalogers. 

Temporary entries are made for gov- 
ernment publications when they have or 
are likely to have any interest for the 
attorneys. 

We believe in the "wider helpfulness" 
so much in evidence in our day — and 
allowed our catalog to be made the ba- 
sis of the catalog for the law books in 
the Judge-advocate General's Office. Their 
lists were checked up with our catalog, 
and by means of the tracings on the back 
of our main cards, they were able to re- 
produce as much of the work as they 
needed by sending a clerk from their of- 
fice, who copied the cards, to some ex- 
tent under our direction. 

The next paper was that of Miss ISA- 
BEL M. TOWNER, cataloger of the li- 
brary of the Bureau of Education. 

Miss Towner said in part: 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION LIBRARY 

Since 1906 the character of the library 
has been strictly pedagogical. Special at- 
tention is given to collecting official publi- 
cations, domestic and foreign, so that the 
library has the leading collection, in this 
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country, of official publications of educa- 
tional departments, of universities, col- 
leges, and American and foreign schools. 

The library catalogs all uncopyrighted 
books, both foreign and American, and 
all public documents of states and cities 
on educational subjects, and cards are 
printed by the Library of Congress, these 
cards having on the lower edge "Library, 
U. S. Bureau of Education." We made 
the analytical cards of proceedings of the 
National Education Association and the 
annual report of the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

At the close of her paper, Miss Towner 
was asked if her library loaned books 
over the country, to which she answered 
in the affirmative. 

Another query raised was whether the 
index headings assigned by the Library 
of Congress on printed cards were con- 
fused with the bracketed headings of the 
Bureau or other libraries. Mr. Hastings 
thought this point was fully explained 
in the Handbook. 

Mr. Nichols objected to the bracketed 
headings, believing that the bureau should 
write its own headings, and that only the 
Library of Congress heading should ap- 
pear on the printed card. 

The last speakers at the first session 
were Miss Kathryn Sellers, librarian of 
the library of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, and Miss EDNA 
L. STONE, head cataloger of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. Miss Stone's paper 
here follows: 

LIBRARY OF THE BUREAU OF RAIL- 
WAY ECONOMICS 

The Bureau of Railway Economics was 
established nearly four years ago by the 
railways of this country for the scientific 
study of railway problems. Its purpose 
is to study the economic relations of the 
railways, to collect information and to 
publish it in statistical or other forms for 
the benefit of the railways, the public and 
special students of transportation. One 
of the aims of the Bureau has been to 



build up a complete library of railroad 
literature, the functions of which should 
be: to collect all literature relating to 
railways which means and opportunity will 
permit, together with desirable collateral 
material; to acquire and have ready for 
early reference all current information as 
quickly as it can be obtained; and to 
keep a record of sources of information 
relating to its special subject, so that in- 
vestigators requiring material not in its 
collections may be referred at once to 
the library where the required informa- 
tion may be found. 

In fulfilling these aims the library of 
the Bureau has acquired about 40,000 
books, pamphlets and excerpts. Most of 
the pamphlets are treated as books, clas- 
sified and kept on the shelves. The ex- 
cerpts from magazines, some important 
newspaper clippings, some pamphlets and 
other material that on account of its form 
may not be put on the shelves, are 
mounted on cards or fastened In jackets 
and filed in a series of consecutively 
numbered folders. The method of stor- 
age, however, does not affect the method 
of cataloging, which is not very different 
from that of most libraries, especially of 
most special libraries. Printed cards from 
the Library of Congress are used as far 
as possible, not only for their titles and 
subject headings, but also for their class 
numbers, for the Library of Congress 
classification is used. 

The Library of Congress also prints 
cards for the Bureau, according to the 
usual arrangement. We are glad to note 
the new method for indicating subject 
headings, by which the subjects desired 
by the contributing library may be printed 
within brackets on the face of the card. 

But printed cards fill but a minor part 
of our needs for magazine articles, pam- 
phlets, clippings, manuscripts and all sorts 
of things of all sizes and conditions must 
be cataloged as well as books. In writ- 
ing cards for our own use we always give 
the size but shorten the title when pos- 
sible, use personal names instead of cor- 
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porate names when there is a choice, and 
find the old fold symbols more convenient 
than the centimeter indication of size. 
Cards for articles in periodicals give ex- 
act references to volume, page and date, 
with an indication of the location of the 
article in the upper right-hand corner — 
a folder number if it be a clipping or ex- 
cerpt from some general magazine, or 
"See periodical file" if it is to be found 
in a set of bound periodicals. 

Three catalogs are kept in the library: 
first, the dictionary catalog of books and 
articles, with which is included the card 
shelf list; second, an index; and third, a 
bibliography of books, articles and analyt- 
ics relating to railways. 

In the dictionary catalog the subject 
headings used are those of the Library of 
Congress, except when more specific sub- 
jects for our special use have been 
adopted. As a special library it is often 
necessary not only to use subjects which 
are too specific for the use of a general 
library, but also to use subjects of re- 
cent interest in advance of their use by 
the general library, finding early need 
for them because of the current magazine 
articles that are cataloged. 

The index is a rapidly growing file which 
is used to express in the most direct and 
precise way possible, by a catchword or 
a phrase, names and subjects which if 
treated only by ordinary cataloging meth- 
ods would be reached only by passing 
through a general subject and several sub- 
headings. So far, it has been used espe- 
cially to bring out matters of current in- 
terest in periodicals, but a beginning has 
been made in treating books in the same 
manner. Examples of such index head- 
ings are: Cost of service; Express com- 
panies, Interownership of; Fire preven- 
tion; Flood losses, Pennsylvania railroad; 
Interlocking directorates; Mallet locomo- 
tives; Value of service; and What the 
traflic will bear. There may be as many 
as fifty such headings for one book or article 
which treats of a number of vital or in- 
teresting subjects. As files of the more 
general magazines are not kept, the in- 



dex is also used to indicate the special 
issues of various magazines from which 
articles have been clipped. Cards for each 
periodical are filed on which is noted 
each article so clipped. This makes a rec- 
ord of all the articles from any one mag- 
azine, which is of great use in checking 
and is of especial value in replying to in- 
definite inquiries of which we have the 
usual share. It would be desirable for 
many reasons to combine the index with 
the library catalog, but a way to do this 
has as yet not been worked out. 

The bibliography is a catalog of works 
relating to railways in fifty-six American 
libraries, and three European, the library 
of the International Railway Congress at 
Berne, the library of the London School 
of Economics and the Library of the Min- 
istry of Public Works of Prussia. The 
titles from the last three libraries were 
taken from manuscript or printed catalogs 
furnished by them for the purpose. The 
basis of the bibliography is a collective 
catalog entitled "Railway economics," 
published by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics in 1912. The contents of the 
other libraries relating to railways have 
been checked with this catalog and new 
entries added when they were lacking. 

This bibliography is a classed catalog 
on cards with an alphabetical list of au- 
thors and titles, on which the various li- 
braries possessing the various works are 
indicated by their initial letters. The 
classification corresponds to the usual di- 
vision of railway literature into General 
Economics, Management, Construction, 
Operation, Traffic, the form classes, and 
divisions by countries. The bibliography 
is already proving its usefulness by en- 
abling the Bureau to refer investigators 
in other cities to collections that are more 
accessible to them than ours. It is per- 
haps the least usual feature of our li- 
brary, and I hope it will be a sufficient 
excuse for calling your attention to our 
ways of doing things. 

On account of the lateness of the hour, 
the meeting was adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 

The second session of the Catalog Sec- 
tion was held Thursday morning, May 28, 
Mr. Martel, chairman. 

The program was taken up at the point 
at which it had been dropped at the pre- 
vious session, and was opened by Miss 
M. ALICE MATTHEWS, librarian of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor library. She 
extended a cordial invitation to all libra- 
rians of the country to ask for informa- 
tion or material of her Bureau. The fol- 
lowing are some of the points she made 
in outlining the history of the Bureau, 
and in describing the catalog: 

BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF LABOR 

Until recent years the library was a 
miscellaneous collection. In 1907 6,000 
volumes were discarded and the library 
was made a specialized labor library, 
which now contains about 28,000 volumes 
and pamphlets. The old catalog was an 
author list. The documents and unoffi- 
cial material were kept separate. Reor- 
ganization began about 1910. The L. C. 
classification is used, the bulk of the ma- 
terial being in the HD class. We incor- 
porate L. C. cards in our catalog even if 
we do not have the books. 

Miss ROSE M. MACDONALD, librarian 
of the Bureau of Fisheries next described 
their catalog: 

BUREAU OF FISHERIES 

The library of the Bureau is the most 
complete of its kind in this country, but 
when I took charge of it some years ago 
it was one of the most incompletely cata- 
loged in Washington. It then numbered 
about 24,000 volumes, arranged with more 
regard to size and binding than to sub- 
ject. 

Having decided that a rearrangement 
was necessary, my first move was to re- 
quest the Library of Congress to fur- 
nish us with a complete set of all 
cards printed by them which pertained 
to aquatic life and scientific explo- 
rations. These of course covered only a 



small part of the library, and while of 
great assistance, it was realized that a cat- 
alog of the library was an immediate ne- 
cessity. 

Possibly my first problem was to de- 
cide on the system of classification to be 
used, the one already in use in the library 
was not capable of the expansion which 
would be necessary; the Dewey system was 
too general, nor did the Library of Con- 
gress system seem quite fitted to our 
needs, but from a combination of these two 
was found one which has proved most sat- 
isfactory. 

To make the catalog of real value, it was 
necessary that in it should be found the 
answers to questions which might be asked 
by the scientific investigator, the editor, 
and the public. 

For instance, take the investigator 
whose special province is the diseases of 
fish, for him it is necessary that under 
this head should be assembled such sub- 
jects as parasites, and pollution of 
streams, with its many subdivisions of 
road-tarring, sewerage, gas works, saw- 
dust, etc., hardly at first glance to be 
considered of interest to the ichthyologist, 
but really of vital interest in the economic 
problems which the Bureau is called upon 
to solve. For the pivotal point of the 
Fisheries library is of course aquatic life 
— aquatic life from the economic stand- 
point. And in this of course Fish is para- 
mount. Therefore it is necessary that 
the catalog on this subject should evolve 
and follow as would the chapters of a 
book, such designations being used as 
Fish, Fish-culture, Fisheries, Methods, 
Fishery products, etc., these in turn sub- 
divided. Under Commercial-fisheries, one 
may find the fisheries of various coun- 
tries, and also such subjects as Bait (I 
mean of course frozen fish), Dynamite, 
Fishways, Duty of fishery, Fish as food, 
Fresh fish, Transporting live fish and 
Fishery products. Under this last is a still 
further subdivision of references in the 
library to such subjects as Ambergris, 
Caviare, Collogen, Fishguano, Fish-curing, 
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Fish-oil, Fish-scrap, Isinglass, Spermaceti, 
etc. 

Each mail brings to the Bureau requests 
for information on all subjects relative to 
aquatic life. At a recent meeting held in 
Washington, President Wilson said, "Gen- 
tlemen, I am here to serve"; service might 
be said to have always been the motto of 
the Bureau of Fisheries. At first it might 
not be realized how important a factor a 
good subject catalog may prove in ren- 
dering service to the public. But with a 
mail bringing letters asking, "How shall 
I start an alligator farm?" "What are the 
commercial uses of sea-weed?" "Give the 
names of the fish in the Gulf of Mexico," 
"Is logging known to be destructive to 
fish-life?" "How can I raise frogs for 
profit?" and "How high do salmon jump?" 
you can well understand the time which 
would be consumed by the investigator 
whose duty it is to answer these questions 
authoritatively — and the time saved by 
having at hand a subject catalog which 
aims to answer all questions which per- 
tain to the work of the Bureau. To do 
work along these lines the library of the 
Bureau of Fisheries is being cataloged. 

The Library of Congress is deeply in- 
terested in the cataloging of ours as well 
as all other libraries, and if any of you 
are going to catalog your library and 
need assistance, the Library of Congress 
stands ever ready to give it to you. 

There is one fact in preparing card copy 
which I think should not be forgotten by 
you who have special libraries. To cata- 
log a paper you must of necessity read it, 
and you doubtless will often find a most 
important subject treated, which is in no 
way suggested by the title. Do not fail to 
note this in your subject entries, for thus 
we are often able to make valuable addi- 
tions to our libraries. 

The next speaker, Miss MARY E. 
SCHICK, of the library of the United 
States Soldiers' Home, spoke of her work 
in reorganizing her library and of the great 
help the Library of Congress cards had 
been in the making of the catalog. This 
library is not, of course, a special library 



in the same sense as were the libraries 
previously described. 

She seemed to bring the sentiment of the 
meeting to a head by a whimsical remark 
that she considered it a great mistake 
not to have included the Library of Con- 
gress printed cards in the exhibit of la- 
bor-saving devices, and that she person- 
ally considered them not merely labor-sav- 
ing but life-saving to an organizer. Mr. 
Roden suggested that a sign of appre- 
ciation to Mr. Martel, Mr. Hanson, and 
the staff of the Library of Congress would 
be most fitting. He said that this was the 
first A. L. A. meeting in Washington since 
the printed cards had been made and that 
this generation of catalogers were under 
a peculiar debt of gratitude to the Library 
of Congress and that all the papers had 
voiced unconsciously a tribute of grati- 
tude. 

Mr. Martel, taken by surprise at the 
turn of affairs, humorously expressed the 
hope that no one would think he had ar- 
ranged the program with Mr. Roden's last 
thought in mind. He asked that the pro- 
gram be adhered to and the papers be 
concluded. 

The last library treated was, like the 
previous one, not a special library. It was 
the public library of Washington, and was 
described by the head cataloger, Miss 
JULIA H. LASKEY, as follows: 

WASHINGTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The catalog system as used in most 
public libraries does not, I dare say, of- 
fer many variations as far as its general 
features are concerned; but as there are 
always individual problems to solve, we 
must sometimes resort to ways and means 
to suit our own needs. An example of 
this in our library is the method of dis- 
posing of pamphlet material and news- 
paper clippings, mostly on live topics of 
the day. These are not cataloged but are 
assigned specific subject headings, even 
though there be no precedent for their use 
in either the A. L. A. or Library of Con- 
gress lists, for example: "Women as po- 
licemen." A multigraphed form of sub- 
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ject reference card is filed in the public 
and official catalogs, referring the searcher 
to the assistant in the department where 
the material is filed. Where it is desir- 
able to give fuller information in regard 
to certain government publications or pam- 
phlet material, the Library of Congress 
cards are used, and stamped on the up- 
per left-hand corner "Pamphlet collection, 
consult assistant in the Reference room." 
Occasionally where printed cards are used 
we make an author as well as a subject en- 
try. The material is then placed in ma- 
nila filing devices, labeled and filed al- 
phabetically. 

When a pamphlet or clipping is to be 
discarded, the catalog department is noti- 
fied, the reference card is withdrawn and 
destroyed and the process of elimination 
is quickly over. We also use multigraphed 
reference forms for treating current num- 
bers of university and school catalogs, 
with the exception of local institutions. 

We employ the printed cards whenever 
available for everything except fiction (un- 
less for a collection of stories with con- 
tents). The cards are extensively adapted 
for analysis, either by underlining, by indi- 
cating volume or paging on the margin of 
the card, or by the use of one of the num- 
bered cards when the main entry fills 
more than one. 

When the library binds monographs to- 
gether, the main entry is typewritten, and 
printed cards for separate monographs 
are used as analyticals with any neces- 
sary additions filled in by the typewriter. 

We make no erasures on printed cards. 
If any change is necessary, a pencil line 
is drawn through matter not used and 
data is substituted with pen or typewriter. 

We have a small collection of books in 
Yiddish. For these we can generally ob- 
tain Library of Congress cards printed in 
Yiddish characters. We adapt them to 
our use by underscoring the translated 
title for public and official catalogs, and 
having the author's name written in 
Yiddish script over the English form 
of name for the special Yiddish cat- 
alog. This scheme of treating our 
Yiddish literature is only in its infancy 



and we are rather doubtful of its growth 
to maturity. 

The dictionary catalog is used in our 
library, with the generally accepted chron- 
ological modifications. The subject, His- 
tory, is subdivided for the more important 
countries. In the case of the United States 
the outline given by the Library of Con- 
gress has been followed, and certain 
changes made to suit our own require- 
ments. Art, Education, Electricity and 
Psychology are filed in two periods: books 
published 1800-1899, and 1900-date. 

In our subject work, we aim to conform, 
as far as practicable, to the headings 
adopted by the new edition of the A. L. 
A., but in some cases we prefer those of 
the Library of Congress, though we may 
not carry all the subheadings indicated. 

The library has always used the Cutter 
Expansive classification, but frequent re- 
course is had to the Library of Congress 
classification and its exhaustive index. 

Before closing I would like to call your 
attention to a communication which we 
received at the public library a few days 
ago from one of our Christian Science 
patrons, suggesting a new arrangement in 
the card catalog for our books on Chris- 
tian Science. The change recommended 
was as follows: the works to be listed in 
two sections, the first containing the ti- 
tles approved by the committee of Sci- 
entists, the latter those disapproved. Two 
guide cards accompanied the lists, and 
these, reading respectively "Books ap- 
proved by committee" and "Books disap- 
proved," were to warn the reader of the 
class of literature he would find. We have 
our pamphlets on Suffrage and Anti-Suf- 
frage arranged in the cabinet file in this 
fashion, but we are wondering if other li- 
braries have ever come up against a like 
problem in the card catalog arrangement. 
If they have, we would be very glad to 
have the benefit of their experience re- 
garding its solution. 

At the conclusion of Miss Laskey's pa- 
per, Mr. Martel asked Mr. Richardson to 
take the chair. 

Mr. Roden then outline.d a resolution to 
be sent to the Council of the American 
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Library Association covering the points 
mentioned by him in his previous re- 
marks. At Mr. Currier's suggestion, the 
name of Mr. Hastings was included. The 
final wording of the resolution was left to 
Mr. Roden, who was authorized to present 
the resolution to the Council. A rising 
vote was taken, adopting the resolution, 
which was unanimous and hearty. 

Mr. Martel resumed the chair and took 
up the last topic on the printed pro- 
gram; namely, the code for classifiers 
which is under consideration by a Com- 
mittee appointed in 1912, of which Mr. W. 
S. Merrill is chairman. In Mr. Merrill's 
absence, his statement was presented by 
Mr. Windsor. A limited number of copies 
were distributed in mimeographed form. 

Mr. Hanson commented on the plan out- 
lined, and expressed some doubt as to the 
feasibility of carrying out this particular 
scheme, which was even more extended 
than the cataloging rules, and might be 
undertaking too much. He thought it a 
case for fifteen or twenty years of hard 
work. 

Mr. Martel suggested printing from 
time to time on cards the temporary de- 
cisions of the committee for general con- 
sideration, before the final publication of 
the code. 

The chairman then asked if the section 
wished to suggest topics for discussion at 
the next conference. The following sub- 
jects were offered: 

(1) The code for classifiers. 

(2) How far the subject headings of 
the Library of Congress can be followed; 
modifications, adaptations, etc. 

(3) Training for advanced cataloging 
work. 

Miss Mann asked that the word "ad- 
vanced" be struck out of this third sug- 
gestion which had been offered by Mr. 
Currier, and that the training and devel- 
oping of catalogers be the theme. She 
said she constantly heard talk of the cut- 
ting down of catalog work and its neglect 
in the library schools. Mr. Martel ex- 
pressed himself as deeply concerned In 
this subject. He said there was a curious 
notion abroad in the land, that the printed 



cards were eliminating the necessity of 
catalogers, and that he himself was be- 
ginning to wonder whether soon there 
would be even enough catalogers trained 
to make the printed cards! 

At this point, a discussion was started 
on the subject of the fullness of name in 
author headings. Mr. Hanson said, that 
while it was necessary to have access to 
the full name, this may sometimes make 
the actual heading needlessly long, es- 
pecially in the case of literary authors. 
These may be treated as exceptions, par- 
ticularly when the unused forename or 
forenames precede the name regularly 
used on the title-pages. In these cases 
the Library of Congress now prints the 
short form in the heading, giving the full 
name in form of note (following the added 
entry headings) at foot of card. Mr. Cur- 
rier spoke in praise of the short heading. 
Mr. Martel took issue with him on this 
point and emphasized the fact that the 
full name is by far the best way of identi- 
fication, and expressed a hope that the 
majority of catalogers saw the necessity 
of holding to the full form of name. He 
added that the full form may be dispensed 
with in the heading only when the author 
has consistently used the same short form 
and is so well known as not to need fur- 
ther identification. Exception to the rule, 
however, might also be made if the full 
name produced confusion, as for example, 
in the case of the two Humboldts, among 
both of whose forenames the Christian 
name Wilhelm appears. 

The Nominating committee, consisting 
of Mr. C. B. Roden, Miss Margaret Mann, 
and Mr. W. O. Waters, reported the fol- 
lowing ticket of officers of the section for 
the ensuing year: Chairman: Dr. Ed- 
win Wiley, University of California li- 
brary; Secretary: Miss Mary Louise 
Sutliff, New York Public Library School. 
They were unanimously elected. 

The section then adjourned as a whole, 
but reassembled according to the pro- 
gram as a meeting of head catalogers con- 
ducted by the Committee on cost and 
method of cataloging, with Mr. Josephson 
in the chair. 



